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Investment in education : 
notes on criteria for the determination 
of priorities 


by PETER LENGYEL, 
Department of Social Sciences 





That education is a vital and basic component of any programme of social and 
economic development in the modern world is readily conceded by all. Yet 
the tribute paid to the necessity for education is but an empty gesture if it is not 
followed up by adequate investment and by the practical encouragement, in 
every way possible, of a communal service which is as delicate and complex 4 
matter as it is indispensable. Economists have unfortunately tended to neglect 
the real costs of education to society as a whole as against the benefits derived 
from the skills produced, which in part explains why, until quite recently, little 
guidance was available to permit of comparison between the cost of and returns 
on a given investment in education and the corresponding costs and returns on 
investment in other productive factors. 

Any authority or government responsible for allocating resources in the 
interests of social and economic betterment is clearly faced with a number of 
conflicting claims on the limited means at its disposal. What is to guide the 
decisions to be made? On what basis is a certain sum to be earmarked for 
roads, for example, another for schools, a third for housing, a fourth for the 
establishment of an industry, and so on? On what basis is one to select a higher 
priority for houses than for schools, for dams than for factoriés, for hospitals 
than for railways? Clearly, such dilemmas cannot be resolved in any rational, 
objective manner unless evidence is available to show what returns may be 
expected on a given investment in any of these; moreover, such evidence must, 
as far as possible, be quantified so as to provide that common basis without 
which it is almost impossible to weigh non-comparables up against each other 
to any effective purpose. The establishment of priority criteria for planners 
is therefore a matter of great importance, and the present note sketches some of 
the considerations which must be taken into account, and some of the perplexities 
which must be resolved if education is to be awarded its rightful place in the 
overall scheme of investment for economic and social development. 
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~” peculiarities of education. iT 


To begin with, ‘four peculiarities of education ‘may be listed which distinguish 
from masiy other forms of productive investment.' 

. In the first place, education is both an item of consumption and a factor of 

It.is.an item of consumption because it is valued for its own sake; 

not infrequently it is even, as.it were, a luxury. People demand education for 

of private satisfaction or for purely social ends, and if such education 

is not applied to productive purpose, or if its productive application is less than 

optimum, then education, from the strictly economic point of view, may be a 
service consumed. like any other. 

But education is also clearly a factor.of production, for only as a result of 
education can the skills, attitudes, personalities and milieux be evolved upon 
which sophisticated modern technology and organization reposes. Just what 
percentage contribution education makes to the increase of wealth is exceedingly 
difficult to calculate, One fairly crude index may be obtained by subtracting the 
life income of an uneducated or semi-educated man from the life income of an 
educated, or.highly educated one. The. difference is a margin in large measure 
imputable to education, though in most social systems due allowance must also 
be made.for imperfections of mobility, competition and other factors which tend 
to distort the result significantly. An indirect approach, adopted by Professor 
Solow and others in their analysesof contributions accounting for the rise in 
non-farm. production in: the United States of America over the past 60 years is 
the following. Four factors are distinguished as contributing to higher economic 
and a general item, described as technological progress which includes skills, 
inventions, improved organization and so on. The first. three factors were found 
to account for only some 10 per cent of the rise in productivity and income; the 
rest. is imputed to the fourth factor, of .which education must-clearly be a very 
considerable component. Similar findings in European countries suggest that 
this. pattern holds largely true at least in most. Western societies. Again, it has 
been. computed. that public and private investment in education pays off, on the 
average, over 9. years in the United States of America compared with anything 
between 12,and 30 years for other forms of productive investment. 

All such. evidence, points to the fact that, however one looks at the question, 
education is an immensely valuable production factor and an investment which, 
in material terms alone, yields a most favourable rate of return. 

A second characteristic distinguishing education from other forms of invest- 


1. A fuller account of some of the sources used in the following paragraphs is given 

’ im a lecture by H. M. Phillips, Chief of the Division of Applied Social Sciences, 
Department of Social Sciences, Unesco, delivered at the University of Texas in 
December 1960 and shortly to be published in Southwestern Social Science Quarterly 
under the title ‘The Economics of Education’. 
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ment is that education yields a high margin of indirect returns. Whereas most 
other forms of investment are directed at modifying things, and only through 
them people, education. acts directly on people who, in the final analysis, are a 
country’s best asset—or its worst liability. Quite apart from creating the pro- 
ductive skills and attitudes already referred to, education also acts to promote 
discipline, to set up norms, to widen horizons, to open up new opportunities, to 
create markets—in short, it lends range, flexibility and scope to a society which 
are simply beyond reach without it, and this helps to lift a community bodily into 
a higher economic and social plane. Though inevitably education delays entry 
into the labour force, a period of training, even if it is chiefly vocational, tends to 
promote the absorption of expectations, tastes and styles which are. later 
translated into effective demands for an ever-widening variety of goods and.ser- 
vices. Equally, education. is in part a process helping to demonstrate the advan- 
tages of postponed benefits; it thus has a bearing on individual, saving and the 
optimum allocation of family income which is far from negligible in the context 
of any society. Initiative and entrepreneurship, two qualities which, historically, 
have not always found favour in all cultures but which are undoubtedly important 
catalysts for development, can also to some extent be encouraged by appropriate 
educational orientation. 

‘A thisd. distinguishing charnetesistic. of: edueation ia ita-highly, didleseatial.cost 
and yield according to a country's general level of economic and social evolution. 
Houses and roads cost much the same to build in Britain or Pakistan, due 
allowance made for conventional quality standards and factor prices. Education, 
however, not only costs more according to whether pre-investments in teacher 
training, more buildings, new textbooks and so on must be made before a given 
programme can be put into effect, or whether existing resources need merely 
to be modified or expanded, but it also may yield less in societies inadequately 
organized to make full use of talent and training. Many underdeveloped countries 
today find themselves in the difficult position of having to invest heavily. in what 
will amount to a few years of, at best, mediocre primary schooling, the returns 
on which are not likely to be very spectacular. Affluent societies, on the. other 
hand, which already possess an adequate educational infra-structure,.can reap 
much more than proportionate benefits through relatively modest investment. in 
certain types of training, such as vocational instruction or, higher scientific 
specialization leading to research and innovation. Increasing and decreasing 
returns to scale and quality, and differential costs related to the age structure 
and geographical dispersion of populations are important exogenous variables 
governing educational investment and returns. By and large, they tend to work. in 
disfavour of the poorer countries, which is one reason why the educational 
dilemma in the underdeveloped world is particularly acute and dispiriting, .. 

The fourth and last characteristic of education is that, of, all.,forms of .pro- 
ductive investment, it is the one most hedged about, with non-objective and 
non-rational considerations: The. educational system of every country is. an 
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integral part of its total culture and thus historical, religious, political and 
traditional considerations apply to it which do not apply, at least in equal 
measure, to other forms of investment. This makes education particularly hard 
to compare with alternative or complementary development measures, especially 
as the very idea of education as a tool in the service of economic and social 
advancement is still, in many places, a novelty. But its very dual nature as both 
a consumption item and a productive resource, education is subject to arguments 
which tend to short-circuit the planner’s balanced approach. Thus, education is 
regarded as a fundamental human right, a spiritual claim which should be denied 
to no ‘single citizen. Education is also a matter of national prestige, a source of 
politically irresistible pressures and a -factor in shaping communal identity. The 
force of such considerations cannot be denied, nor should the truth and value 
of some of them be minimized. At the same time, it is the economist’s duty to 
point out that costs and returns cannot be escaped; if, for policy reasons, educa- 
tion is given a higher priority than, on strictly objective utilitarian evidence, it is 
entitled to occupy, then the least that should be done is to compute the cost of 
such a priority rating to the community. It may well be that, in the long run, all 
educational investment pays off, but it is certain that, in the short run, certain 
educational expenditures bear no material fruit. This should be frankly acknow- 
ledged in order to parry possible criticism concerning wastage of resources, and 
in order that due allowance for it can be made when it comes to projections 
relating to the ultimate returns on given investment increments. 


Three problem-clusters 


Having summarized a few of the peculiarities of education looked at from without 
itself and in cold juxtaposition with areas of human endeavour which are not 
conventionally related to it directly, one may go on to identify three broad groups 
of problems which still need to be resolved before objective criteria to determine 
investment priorities can be evolved. 

The first problem-cluster relates to the availability of accurate knowledge 
without which the plannet’s function is closer to that of an astrologist than to 
that of a surgeon. Statistics must be collected concerning the population, its age- 
_ structure, its dispersion, its migratory tendencies and so on. Furthermore, school 
performance records, inspection reports, information about effective pupil- 
teacher ratios and about pupil drop-out rates should be at hand. Equally, it is 
highly desirable to construct manpower projections to show which way an 
economy can be expected to develop, what skills may be in increasing and what 
other skills in decreasing demand, so that education can be geared to the world 
wherein present pupils will ultimately have to live and work. Such knowledge is 
_ neither easy nor cheap and rapid to come by, but the effort and ‘expense of 
acquiring it pays heavy dividends. 

A second problem-cluster relates to the phasing of educational investment and 
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its dovetailing with other efforts to promote social and economiic 
Clearly, it is desirable for education to be integrated as fully as possible 
any overall development plans which may exist. But even in’ countries where 
there is little overall planning, educational authorities should be in 

of the fullest available data concerning the economy at large so that their deci- 
sions may be related to various identifiable trends and tendencies. Only by 
relating educational investment as closely as possible to the changing structure 
of society as a whole does it become possible to avoid major blunders on the 
one hand and to evolve a realistic policy of accommodation to ensure that 
education neither outstrips nor lags behind other sectors. The questions of what 
to do must always be supplemented by the question of when to do it; only the 
combination of the right thing at the right time spells optimum success. 

The third problem-cluster concerns policy problems within the educational 
sector itself. Even if data are available, and general trends and needs have been 
taken into consideration, it remains to be determined by what means the desired 
results can most economically be obtained. Education is by no means a homo- 
geneous service which can only. be administered in a single manner, On the 
contrary, there are many possible permutations and it is always worth examining 
different alternatives to see which one suits a given situation best. Thus decisions 
must be made on whether to concentrate on quality rather than quantity, on 
vocational rather than general instruction, on centralized rather than diffused 
educational facilities, on private rather than public initiative, on uniform rather 
than flexible curricula, on the promotion of social mobility through the sub- 
sidization of talent rather than on reliance upon access to education via family 
means, and a host of other questions. Each of these choices may have measurable 
repercussions, and each of them, when carefully weighed, may suggest improved 
ways of allocating scarce resources. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the deliberate use of education as 
an instrument in social and economic development involves a special kind of 
responsibility. Traditionally, education was regarded as a process designed to 
fit the young to take their place as adult citizens and breadwinners in the 
community. But the shape of that community was not brought seriously into 
question, and education therefore tended to be directed at fixed goals. If, now, 
society as a whole is to be set in motion partly asa result of education, if, in 
other words, education is to prepare the young for a world which does not as 
yet exist and which in many ways they must forge, then clearly great caution and 
forethought is called for. Individuals; once formed, must be accommodated by 
the community in a manner which at least roughly corresponds to their expecta- 
tions, otherwise they will become the dissident and disaffected elements. which 
constitute a permanent source of social friction. Hence educational development 
must be integrated with other measures to promote economic and social pro- 
gress ideally in such a manner as:neither to outstrip nor to hamper overall evolu- 
tion. 
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Project for an international 
Indian Ocean expedition 


Although the Indian Ocean’s 28,000,000 square miles cover over 14 per cent 
of the earth’s surface, relatively little is known or understood about the region, 
which has an area five and 4 half times that of Antarctica and greater than that 
of Asia and Africa combined. The ocean’s behaviour affects all of these conti- 
ps} mm Brae on sn ae mer wile nie 2 theme geri 
the distribution of living organisms are known. 

The Indian Ocean has ‘several unique characteristics. Stiwhie ‘eles te: the 
world is there a similar seasonal reversal of the prevailing wind. The wind 
system in that part of the ocean lying about the equator is characterized by the 
two monsoons, one blowing from the north-east for approximately six months 
and the other blowing from the south-west for the rest of the year. This 
phenomenon has a vast but essentially still unknown effect upon the currents 
and organisms in the waters. 

Another notable feature is the apparent productivity of this ocean: In June 
1957, a Russian ship, not far from the main trade route between Colombo and 
the Gulf of Aden, reported millions of tons of dead fish floating in an area some 
1,000 kilometres long and 200 kilometres wide extending across the middle of 
the ocean. Similar reports came simultaneously from British ships in the region. 
During the same year, smaller fish kills were reported in-nearby parts of the 
Arabian Sea. It is not known how the fish were killed, but the very size of this 
catastrophe gives some idea of the potential mid-ocean resources which are 
catrently untapped. There is further fragmentary evidence of unusually high 

The Indian Ocean is one of our last unexplored frontiers. Since 1873, less than 
two dozen vessels have carried out oceanographic investigations there. Modern 
techniques have only been used in quite limited areas.’ Limited coverage has left 
gfeat gaps in both areas visited and in the nature, intensity and accuracy of 
observations. No systematic study has been attempted; nor do the combiried 
profiles of the observations reported give more than a preliminary picture ot 
the ocean’s behaviour and characteristics. 

_ “Manyof the nations-lying in the tropical and sub-tropical regions which 
surround the Indian’Ocean are among the world’s most densely populated coun- 
tries, with continuing rapid growth. Over a quarter of the world’s people live in 
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these countries. Population pressures on their existing food supplies result in 
prevalence of diseases attributed to protein starvation. Such protein deficiencies 
are common in India, Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya and in parts of the east coast 
of Africa. Some of the nations bordering the Indian Ocean have a seafaring tradi- 
tion and conduct extensive fisheries. To feed their crowded populations, they are 
anxious to expand these fisheries. All.these reasons led the General Conference 
of Unesco to approve the organization of an international scientific expedition 
in this region of the world. 


EXPEDITION DESIGN 


Under the sponsorship of Unesco, the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU) and its Special Committee on Oceanic Research (SCOR) scientists in 
the various nations experienced in oceanographic research will staff vessels 
provided by marine laboratories of several nations and territories. Scientists from 
countries unable to provide vessels will be invited to work in the expedition’s 
ships. No effort will be spared to obtain active participation by each nation 
bordering the Indian Ocean. The degree and nature of participation will depend 
partly on the ability of each country to provide funds, facilities and personnel, 
but also on general interest in advancement of the science of oceanography. 

Hitherto, 10 countries have announced their intention of assembling 24 ships : 
Australia (2), British East African Territories (1), France (1), Federal Republic 
of Germany (1), Japan (5), Pakistan (2), Union of South Africa (3), Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (4), United Kingdom (2) and United States of America 
(3). In addition, the following eight countries are planing to participate either 
aboard other nations’ ships or in their own: Ceylon, China (Taiwan), Denmark, 
India, Indonesia, Israel, Netherlands and Portugal. 

The period of peak activity will occur in 1962 and 1963. The expedition will 
ERR IIe ec CHIRON ETI EIR A sete peng Aen 
atlas incorporating the full findings is contemplated. 

Owing to the present scarcity of information on the Indian Ocean, there will 
need to be continuous revision and re-examination of the plans as new data are 
acquired. Every effort will be made to:complete preliminary processing and 
anaylsis:of data within six to eight months in order to redirect subsequent cruises. 
This fact, together with the importance of obtaining a series of Observations of 
ree ee ee eee ee ee 
over several years, rather than to make a major simultaneous effort, 

A preliminary and tentative cruise pattern for the entire Indian Ocean has 
been agreed upon by members of SCOR and National Committees. In regions 
where seasonal differences due to monsoons are significant, ships will cruise 
twice along the same track. To complete the pattern will require about 10 ship- 
years of operation over a total of 188,000 miles. 

Uniform standards for observation techniques and instrumentation will be 
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established. Exchanges of scientists between ships of participating nations will 
be arranged. Existing World Data Centres will be used as repositories and new 
biological centres for analysis and custody of biological specimens will be 
established in the Indian Ocean area. 

Ships participating in the expedition will devote at least half of their time to 
work according to the co-ordinated grid and half to independent investigations 
determined by the scientists involved. The intensity of studies in a given area 
will depend on the nature of the phenomena anticipated; thus many more 
observations may be expected in the boundary currents at the borders than in 
mid-ocean. Division of national responsibility for the various segments of the 
co-ordinated plan will be negotiated at a number of expert meetings. All nations 
which have agreed to participate have also agreed to adjust their plans to the 
common programme. — 


PROBLEMS TO BE STUDIED 
Physical oceanography 


Several fundamental oceanographic problems can be studied more efficiently in 
the Indian Ocean than elsewhere because of the reversal of the winds. Under- 
standing the oceanic processes here will contribute to a knowledge of all oceans. 
The plan is to study basic questions such as: How long does it take the winds 
to set up a current? How rapidly does this current deepen with time? What 
percentage of the energy required to maintain an ocean current comes from the 
winds and what part of it comes from the horizontal density gradients due to 
regional climatic differences? How does internal friction and how does friction 
with the bottom influence the velocity-depth distribution? What is cause and what 
is effect in the general circulation of the oceans? 

‘The Indian Ocean is a vast environmental laboratory eminently suited for the 
investigation of these problems. It is a complete ocean system, yet small enough 
to be studied as a whole. While it is too large for a single nation’s efforts, it is 
ideal for an international co-operative endeavour. Extending from polar through 
tropical waters, and divided in its northern part into small oceans each subject 
nnn rant te RRL 28 PR 
wide variety of specialized investigations. 


Chemical oceanography 


The Indian Ocean is unique among the world’s seas in several ways. One of these, 
of: course, is the extent of our scientific ignorance about it. From this point of 
_ View, the systematic collection of physical and chemical data during the survey 
will be very valuable, because for the first time it will be possible to describe the 
distribution of plant nutrients and dissolved organic compounds. 
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Perhaps a more significant singularity of the Indian Ocean is the fact, that it 
is such a large basin closed off from exchange with other seas north of about 
40°S. Into this vast gulf pour quantities of drainage water from the land carrying 
their burden of substances dissolved from the rocks and soil. Thus it is an ideal 
place to study the effect of runoff on the composition of sea water. For example, 
studies of elements such as copper and barium, with a relatively short residence 
time in the sea, should show concentrations markedly higher than in the Pacific 
or Atlantic. 

In gecent years the application of geochemical techniques to oceanic problems 
has added much to our understanding of residence times and of the rates, of 
exchange between surface and deep waters. During the expedition, samples will 
be collected for carbon-14 dating, for analysis of carbon and oxygen isotopes, 
and for radium assay. This geochemical survey of an entire ocean will permit a 
pomentrwrnesbensa 5b pen aR ea 
eterna snr mah aaNet 


Meteorology 


The meteorological objective is to obtain increased understanding of the energy 
exchange between sea and atmosphere, particularly near the air-sea, boundary. 
To this end, basic research will be carried out on radiation input and on inter- 
action of atmospheric pressure, winds, cloudiness, rainfall and evaporation with 
temperature, movement and roughness of the sea. A SCOR working group is 


drafting a list of desirable objectives in conjunction with various. meteorological 
organizations. 


Marine biology 


In addition to its effect on the circulation of near-surface waters, the, monsoonal 
reversal of winds is expected to have important biological repercussions. Regions 
of upwelling and of high productivity should develop, decay, and shift from place 
to place, so that dramatic changes in the distribution and abundance of marine 
organisms can be anticipated. Nowhere else in the world ocean is it possible. to 
study the interaction of atmosphere and biosphere on such a scale, 

Standard biological collections and measurements made systematically over 
the whole area will define the: biological ‘structure’ of the ocean, the three- 
dimensional distribution of plants and animals. Integration of these observations 
will permit an assessment of the magnitude of the living resources. They. also 
will provide the basic biological information—the distribution of fish eggs and 
larvae, and of fish food, for example—which are essential to a full understanding 
of fluctuations in the abundance and availability of commercial; fish:) | .; 

Since the war, great advances have been made in the techniques for measuring 
primary production of organic'matter. The widespread, systematic use of these 
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Marine geoloty and geophysics 


Except for data collected during the International Geophysical Year, bottom 
topography and the crustal structure underlying the Indian Ocean are barely 
known. Old soundings delineate major structural components comparable to 
those of the Pacific and the Atlantic—trenches, undersea mountain ranges, a 
mid-ocean swell, and possibly fracture zones. The arrangement of these com- 
ponents and their relationship to the structures of the bordering continents are 
markedly different in the Pacific and Atlantic. Is the Indian Ocean a Pacific or 
an Atlantic type ocean? Precise modern soundings, in addition to clarifying this 
issue, will be of immediate use in providing a base’ map for all the other studies 
and data necessary for navigational charts, and it is even possible that they may 
uncover rich shallow-water fisheries at considerable distances from shore. 
Integrated geophysical studies—of the areal pattern of heat flowing from beneath 
the crust, the gravity field, the crustal thickness, and magnetic characteristics of 
oceanic and border areas—will certainly furnish basic information for the 
problems of ocean and continent development. 

Intensive coring, dredging and bottom photography, will yield data on 
processes of sedimentation, productivity, climatic and magnetic changes during 
the last several millions of years, and the distribution of potential ores of man- 
ganese, nickel and cobalt in manganese nodules. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS EXPECTED 


The proposed research will provide fundamental and valuable scientific know- 
ledge. Some findings will have direct and immediate bearing on economic 
yan ~ tg Location of shoals and regions of upwelling 

will identify likely fishing areas. Studies of distribution, nature and seasonal 
variation in nutrients and marine organisms will indicate what to fish for and 
when. Preliminary quantitative estimates of fish population, when supplemented 
by exploratory fishing will suggest the magnitude of the fishery resource. 

The data obtained will provide an essential part of the information on which 
decisions can ultimately be reached on the nature of fishery operations, markets 
and methods of marketing, extent of investment, and related development 
problems. A*new source of protein could mean food for hungry people. If-it 
came from’ the ocean, land and other capital devoted to protein food raising 
Und eeRIRNR Sb atthe eine. Manns etgnnions could dab: pletide fectiliner end 
animal feed in areas now lacking adequate supplies. 

Meteorological information, related to oceanographic knowledge, will be 
obtained on a synoptic basis. This may lead to better long range weather fore- 
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casting. The ability to predict the onset of the monsoon and to estimate variations 
in the quantity of rainfall bears directly on. flood control and on water regimeft 
for agricultural use. The understanding of variations in location and intensity of 
ocean currents can lead to more economic routing of ships. Such know 

applied in the North Atlantic has resatned | in savings of as much as 10 per cent 
in fuel consumption. 

Charting and sampling the ocean floor through soundings, cores, geophysical 
measures, dredging and photography provide information useful for navigation 
and fisheries, and may reveal resources of economic value. 

Finally, as never before, intensive training and experience in oceanographic 
research will be available to residents of a maritime area. Vessels with facilities 
for about three hundred and fifty scientists will operate on the expedition. 
Exchange of scientists between ships and partial cruises by individuals will 
increase the number of training billets available and vary their experience. Data 
processing centres and biological classification laboratories will serve as nuclei 
for post-expedition scientific development around the Indian Ocean. 

In other parts of the world, the focus over several years on the International 
Indian Ocean Expedition would serve as a device to attract students to the field 
of oceanography, helping to relieve a world shortage of marine scientists; - | 
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The presence of Eastern 
and African cultures at Unesco ' 


by JACQUES HAVET, 
Co-ordinator of the East-West major project 


The Orient and Africa together form the major part of the ‘uncommitted bloc’— 
in other words, the group of underdeveloped countries whose common problems 
give them, despite their differences and occasional disagreements, a strong 
sense of mutual dependence and loyalty to one another. 

These peoples, so recently silent or compelled to express themselves through 
others, have regained their independence and can now speak for themselves; 
their participation in world affairs will henceforth have a decisive effect on all 
aspects of international politics. 

This ‘uncommitted bloc’ also represents a group of cultures, many of them 
with a glorious past but obliged today to adapt themselves to the contemporary 
world in order that the peoples concerned may have a properly balanced outlook; 
the independence of these nations depends upon the free development of their 
cultures, with which the Western world must open a dialogue. 

Considering the matter from the loftiest standpoint, i.e., from the moral stand- 
point of fundamental human relationships, we cannot speak of the Orient or 
Africa without reminding the international community of an ineluctable respon- 
sibility, namely, the obligation to assist in the development of nations which 
were for a long time unjustly treated. Great Powers are no doubt strongly tempted 
to see the future destiny to be chosen by these two parts of the world in terms 
of their own political rivalry; it is only fair to add, however, that the peoples of 
these two regions are showing increasing and unmistakable reluctance to accept 
any assistance tinged with neo-imperialism. Recognition of this fact is gradually 
introducing a new style into international relations within the United Nations 
family. 

This is, roughly speaking, the situation with which we are now faced and of 
which we are constantly reminded by day-to-day events; Unesco, as an inter- 
governmental organization dealing with education, science and culture, i.e., with 
intellectual life at all levels, including both its actual content and the instruments 
for its development and democratization, cannot fail to take account of this 
situation. 


1. Extracts from an address given in Geneva, on 17 February 1961, to the Swiss National 
Commission for Unesco. 
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Two aspects of its programme are particularly noteworthy, not only because 
of the keen interest they have aroused, but also because, in different contexts 
and in different ways, they both reveal Unesco’s desire to promote human 
culture. 


The East-West major project 


Unesco’s National Commissions are already familiar with the programme of 
the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values and the fact that most of them are taking an active part in its implementa- 
tion testifies to their interest.! There is thus no need for me to dwell on the 
details of this programme. On the other hand, I think it useful to explain ‘here 
how the central problem of East-West understanding has been treated by Unesco 
and a number of crucial questions, both practical and theoretical, have been able 
to be defined more clearly during the four years which have elapsed since the 
General Conference adopted the major project. 

To go back to 1956, it will be remembered, first of all, that the adoption of 
the major project was strongly recommended by the National Commissions 
themselves. The Asian National Commissions in Tokyo and, shortly afterwards, 
the European National Commissions in Aix-en-Provence spoke for the general 
pote, ‘which et-updonbindiy, anced bpindabaturalp fall: nett Ger tpl 
unity. 

It was still necessary, however, to clarify’ the: theoretical basis of the: major 
project, the very title of which seemed fraught with ambiguities. One of the 
happiest results of the adoption of this project was that it started people thinking 
in many countries, provided a framework for theiriideas and pointed to the 
problems to be solved. At the same time, Unesco continued and intensified its 
practical activities for the multiplication of exchanges and the improvement of 
education. It issued an appeal to its Member States and to private international 
organizations, and this appeal met with a broad response. All these activities, 
directed towards the same end, were a prerequisite for the project's success; 
moreover, the various achievements and failures and experience of the difficulties 
encountered made it easier to identify and pin-point the problems awaiting solu- 
tion. , 

Thanks to this thorough preparatory work, the Advisory Committee, at its 
second meeting in 1958, was able to present for the first time, in the form ot 
a ‘Joint Declaration’, * a truly coherent statement.of the motives underlying the 
project. In this declaration, the committee first analyses the main reasons for 
taking the action planned under the major project, and this it does, with remark- 
able frankness, in the light of a study of the present-day factors determining 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. Il, No, 6; Vol. TV, No. 11; Vol. VI, No. 11.) 
2. The full text of this ‘Joint Declaration’ is to be found in the Unesco Chronicle, Vol. IV, 
No. 4 (April 1958). 
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relationships between the peoples of the Orient and Occident. While recalling 
notable instances of harmony and. cross-fertilizations of cultures, it, draws atten- 
tion to the obstacles—psychological and political—which still hinder the develop- 
ment of mutual understanding; but it takes good care to describe these obstacles 
in close relationship with the new situations which are characteristic of the 
historical development of our modern world and apart from which the magni- 
tude of those obstacles cannot be estimated with any accuracy. These new 
situations’ are: the emergence.of democracy, nationalism and the, tendency to 
federation; economic and technical development with the assistance-of the inter- 
national community, the extension and progress of education, the ever-increasing 
consciousness of the equality of natioris, the right of every culture to free develop- 
ment on its own lines, the necessity for constant adaptation of traditional elements 
of culture to new forms:of social, economic and political life, whether due to 
internal change or to outside contacts. For all these reasons, the committee 
considers that action taken under the major project should aim at reducing 
psychological and political barriers and at facilitating the fullest possible under- 
standing of the phenomena resulting from modernization, — keeping 
its own individuality but remaining open to others. 

taecliddhitiag tks Yani-tiad tor ticocnee hie edneah ahiaellill-haenledge 
made available to the Eastern and Western peoples: through education and 
cultural activities in general, and the need to eliminate prejudices and create 
more generous psychological attitudes, the Advisory Committee emphasized that 
cultural realities should be-‘viewed from a wide angle’, in their historical, geo- 
graphical and social contexts, in order to show how the same human nature 
expresses itself with equal: justification in a variety of ways and to urge men to 
rise above the level of bitterness and blind resentments—the immediate level— 
ARAL Ss eset sage etn taleomne eres cate ota 
thought. 

(Thhas ithe’ comninlgies lensbystid:-epucilicelly, poiates cut! thet ithie escesssiry 
dialogue between Orient and Occident must make allowance for historical. evolu- 
tion. The fundamental aim of the major project is to promote understanding, and 
to tinderstand is to view realities from an ever wider angle. To understand, today, 
is to understand oneself in relation to\others as well as to-understand others. And 
finally, to understand is to interpret—considering them in relation to one another 
and as inseparably linked—the finest cultural values in a nation’s past history 
ereeerr hte ete ee eee ee eae 
reassert and develop its own personality. 

Leacenhaan. siesta sChoonaliet Picabbtnds’ap Gens Uivichisleinitash Nite ten 
outside and never revealing their inner content, was rejected and replaced by the 
concept of cultures as subjects; Unesco’s task was to invite each Eastern and 
' Western culture to speak for itself in a freely accepted dialogue, and to present 
all peoples with a framework for international co-operation, wherein each would 
be able to play an active part on an equal footing. 
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Such, then, was the ideal behind this programme, but it still had to be 
measured against reality. Experience soon confirmed what the Advisory Com- 
mittee already knew, namely that the conditions under which Eastern and 
Western peoples could simply have exchanged expressions of their respective 
cultures—both sufficiently genuine and able to be assimilated immediately by the 
general public—did not yet exist. Nor was it enough to encourage specialists in 
foreign cultures, in each country, to. supervise the popularization of knowledge 
acquired through specialized research and to assist educators in their task... 

A roundabout procedure proved necessary. Without. neglecting the action 
already undertaken, it was considered essential also to encourage. a scientific 
study. of the different cultures, adopting the new approach of, breaking down: the 
barriers between the various specialized fields of learning, associating the diffe- 
rent branches of the humanistic studies and social sciences in a wider and more 
comprehensive interpretation of these cultures, establishing points of similarity 
within the framework of large geographical units, and taking account of the 
present vitality of these cultures in relation to the new social conditions. At the 
same time, it was seen that these swiftly developing cultures, and particularly 
those of the Orient, could be correctly appraised only in the light of research 
conducted by scholars belonging to these cultures, working in co-operation, with 
their foreign colleagues. To put it briefly, experience showed Unesco that. it could 
not simply take the short cut of exchanges and popularization, but would have 
to undertake a far more ambitious and lengthy task, yet one of capital, impor- 
tance for the achievement of the objectives of the major project, namely the task 
of stimulating, within each culture and through international co-operation at the 
highest level, a campaign of very thorough research, involving study of the past 
history of the culture concerned, its present development and relations with other 
cultures. Only thus could the peoples, at last possessing means of analysis and 
expression less scandalously unequal than in the past, engage in a real dialogue, 
which would then continue naturally by itself. 

Such an idea can be carried into effect only through the medium of institutions 
undertaking to conduct research programmes in line with the aims of the major 
project. One of the new aspects of the major project programme is precisely to 
encourage the creation of such institutions, beginning with the Orient, and to 
enable them to develop their activities on the basis of international co-operation. 
Negotiations have now been proceeding for over a year with a view to the 
establishment of such a network of associated institutions for the, study. and 
presentation of cultures. Generous offers have been received from Japan, India, 
Lebanon and the United Arab Republic. An institute for the study of East Asia 
is about to be opened in Tokyo; documentation on current research on the. Far 
East throughout the world is now being assembled by the Japanese National 
Commission, and a service for information on research and its co-ordination is 
being organized. In September next, an international meeting of experts is to 
draw up a first programme of new studies, and Unesco. will be able to give them 
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some support, as far as its all too modest budgetary resources permit; the 
Organization will also grant fellowships to facilitate participation in this work 
by young research workers from various countries of the region. Next year, 
similar arrangements ‘will be made for South Asia, and ‘the Arabian Middle East; 
the first elements of a network of corresponding institutions will thus be estab- 
lished. Th Occident will then begin the no less weighty task of studying its own 
culture arid presentirig a general picture of it to the Orient. 
Unfortunately, the material resources available to the international community 
for the implementation of such a project are extremely limited in comparison 
with those at-its disposal for the immense task of equipping the underdeveloped 
nations and extendifig education. Here, Unesco can but point to the course to 
be followed, launch a2 campaign, or help a few research workers to improve 
their training, to work together as a team, and to understand what is required in 
order that each people may become fully aware of its own culture and that there 
may be communication between the various cultures. The Organization hopes 
that its modest efforts in this ‘direction will inspire the different nations, particu- 
larly in the Orient, with the firm resolve to equip themselves with the necessary 
means of carrying out a patient and thorough study of their respective cultures 
and thus establishing a sound and permanent basis for their future dialogue. 
The ‘peoples of Asia can boast of an ancient civilization, of which written 
evidence and monuments have in many cases survived up to the present time 
without any break in continuity. Having now become accustomed to indepen- 
dence and participated in international life for several years, these nations have 
drawn up, with the help of the world community, long-term plans for their social 
and educational development. An independent project, based on the principle of 
the equality of rights between cultures and on that of the absolute reciprocity of 
human relationships in the intellectual sphere, has been established to promote 
cultural exchanges and mutual understanding between these peoples and the 
Occident. It is significant that, in order to put these principles of equality and 
reciprocity into practice. Unesco has had to tackle, although only at the highest 
intellectual level and with extremely modest resources, a problem concerning the 
development and equipment of communities in process of evolution. 


The reaffirmation of African culture 


With regard to the situation in Africa, Unesco is faced with two problems which 
are inextricably linked: the dramatically urgent need for social and educational 
development at all levels, and the need for a reaffirmation of African culture 
within the international community. Here, the requirements to be met by inter- 
national action are infinitely more radical. 

For all those who attended the recent session of the General Conference, the 


' participation of the African delegations was an extraordinary event, a true revela- 


tion. These representatives of a continent so long neglected not only testified to 
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the vitality of a group of cultures distinguished by sincerity, nearness to nature, 
generosity of inspiration and a strong sense of beauty, but also, by virtue of a 
long history of bondage and humiliation, presented a picture of human destiny 
in its most moving and universal form; they gave a most striking example, of 
high-minded understanding, moderation and realism in the best sense of the 
word. The maturity of thought which they revealed during the debates. exceeded 
all expectations. Political and diplomatic reasons alone cannot explain the 
unanimity of all the delegations with respect to the African problem. A feeling 
of human sympathy and unity was undoubtedly in the air during the conference’s 
administrative work. 

Education, in the broadest sense, is indispensable to ‘independence’, ‘respon- 
sibility’, ‘progress’ and ‘stability’. Thus, the General Conference, in its resolution 
1.2322, expressed ‘its conviction that the most urgent and vital need in Africa 
today is education; and that, in meeting this need, planned and balanced 
educational development must be both a part of the economic and social plans 
of the region and an essential element in fulfilment of the right to education 
embodied in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights’. 

The programme for Africa, adopted for 1961-62, might be described as a 
standard programme, a very flexible general plan providing the necessary basis 
for the development of education. It allows for general studies and special 
surveys, without which any long-term action could not attain its ends. But it also 
contains some projests which are already beginning to meet the most urgent 
needs, and others which are pilot-projects, extending the general studies, estab- 
lishing the first elements of the structures and institutions required-for the 
organization of work, and tackling the long-term problems of training specialized 
staff, preparing textbooks and other educational material, and constructing 
school building. Lastly, some of these projects aim at the implantation of educa- 
tion in the African social and cultural context and its adjustment to modern 
conditions.’ 

The strictly cultural aspect of Africa’s rebirth is undoubtedly the most moving 
one. As Africa enters the world community, its rightful place is automatically 
indicated by its past, its traditions and its history. Thus, Africa’s presence today 
is not simply the outcome of the upward surge of young peoples, a manifestation 
of vitality; it is also evidence of a newly-restored dignity, of a retrieved heritage, 
of the recognition of an ancestral past. Thus, Africa does not want merely to 
obtain assistance for its economic and social development; it also wishes to 
recover and reassert its own personality. It is anxious not only to receive but 
also to give. 

Here, too, Unesco has a mission to fulfil. It is particularly well qualified to 
organize co-operation with Africa on a basis of give and take and thus fulfil the 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. VII, No. 3, for a general outline of Unesco’s programme 
for Africa for 1961-62. 
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will add to the Organization’s univetsality, which is based on respect for the 
diversity of civilizations and has so far been most tellingly reflected, in the East- 
West major project. 
| And s0, in addition to the programmes of an essentially instrumental nature, 
@ new programme of studies of African cultures has been undertaken; it is 
interesting to note here that similar studies were required for the implementa- 
tion of the East-West major project. The first task is to take stock of the situa- 
tion, ascertain how much is at present known and define the main problems 
to be solved. A preliminary survey was recently made at a symposium organized 
in Nigeria by the University of Ibadan in co-operation with Unesco. This sym- 
posium was but.the first of a’seties of activities designed to make Africa better 
known and, above all, to give African historians, ethnologists and linguists, as 
well as writers and artists, the opportunity to expréss their own views on their 
national ‘heritage freely ‘and in friendly co-operation ‘with foreign specialists in 
African questions. © 

The following topics, which were discussed by the Ibadan symposium, will be 
the subject ‘of several long-term research projects to be carried out by centres 
situated in various parts of Africa: study of the origin and history of the African 
peoples, designed to resuscitate a past that has been denied to them for so long; 
study of the vast problem of African languages (indigenous and borrowed) and 
of their role in education, cultural life and exchanges; studies of African values, 
particularly in the traditional arts, sculpture, dancing and music, and in oral 
literatures; studies of the place and influence of this cultural heritage in com- 
munities now undergoing sweeping changes; the influence of modernization and 
of industrialization; ‘and the new facilities afforded by modern mass communica- 
tion media and the attendant dangers. Unesco will assist in the organization of 
meetings of working parties, in the recording of oral traditions and in the 
compilation of documentation on cultural facts; it will also facilitate study tours 
by African specialists. The development of such activities, which will be 
conducted by the Africans themselves, profiting by Western experience and, 
at the same time, bearing Africa’s present needs and objectives in mind, will 
ultimately, and on a long-term basis, be the guiding principle of every pro- 
gramme for the promotion of education and for social and cultural progress 


in Africa, as well’ as ‘a prerequisite for the dialogue between Africa and the 
rest of the world. 


Educational and social development implies the furtherance of culture and is 
connected with the problem of communication. The preparation by Unesco 
of the East-West major project and the drawing up of the programmes for 
Africa show how these factors are inseparably linked. 
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A declaration by President Nasser concerning: 
the safeguarding of the monuments of Nubia 


Mr. René‘ Maheu, Acting Directin-Geawed:o} ‘Unesco, pean 

Mr. Sarwat Okasha; Minister of Culture and National Guidance. 
the United Arab Republic, was received by His Excellency President 
Abdel Nasser in Cairo, on Monday, 13 March. 

After warmly thanking Mr. Maheu for Unesco’s work and the results so 
far achieved in safeguarding the monuments of Nubia threatened ‘by the 
Aswan High Dam, President Nasser made public a statement after his meeting 
with Mr. Maheu in which he emphasized the importance his country attaches 
to this international campaign and stressed his own. interest in it; The text of 
this statement is a follows; 


The world’s conscience has now awakened to a deep awareness of the importance 
of safeguarding the mofuments of Nubia im response to the international appeal 
launched by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion on 8 March 1960, Through this appeal, Unesco sought to arouse the 
energies and goodwill of all peoples in a cause deeply rooted in the ancient 
history of civilization and symbolic of the hopes of mankind. 

In this way we can continue to progress towards a better future while being 
vigilant in the preservation of the origins of our culture and progress. We: pin 
our hopes on the High Dam for the implementation of our plans of economic 
development; but likewise we pin our hopes on the preservation of the Nubian 
treasures in order to keep alive:monuments which are not only dear to our 
hearts, we being their guardians, but dear to the whole world which: believes 
Sap REE, SERA TERN eae Nene Serene nt nee 
one harmonious whole. 

The preservation of the legacy of mankind is no less leedenl oy the 
construction of dams, the erection of factories and the greater prosperity of 
the people. We have no doubt that awareness of our cultural heritage is most 
able to give back to the world its confidence in human brotherhood and in 
international co-operation between peoples, no matter how divergent their 
convictions and leanings. 

Unesco has contributed much to the creation of this sense of solidarity 
and to the action undertaken to safeguard the monuments through the facilities 
and funds it has made available and through the co-operative spirit which 
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that this’ spirit will persevere until -all difficulties 
overcome and the preservation of the Nubian monuments is assured, partic- 
the temples of Philae and Abu Simbel, to which the Government of 
the United Arab Republic attaches special importance. The safeguarding of 
monuments will provide convincing evidence of human fellow-feeling 
our century, and of a determination to use the latest scientific techniques to 
protect this priceless legacy for the generations to come. 

The Government of the United Arab Republic has allotted, in its budgets 
for the coming seven years, an amount of three and a half million Egyptian 
Senter peeenrnn a ele orl commENR aE Sone See be vbiek-wil 
surely be attained: © 

It is our task, as the Government responsible, to perfect the best possible 
plan for the safeguarding of Abu Simbel in particular. The. technical committees 
have done their task well, and the Government is now carrying out all the 
necessary complementary studies so that its decisions may be founded on a 
firm basis, which will assure us of success. 

The United Arab Republic is very appreciative of all efforts made by 
Unesco and its Member States, to whom we are most grateful for such precious 
assistance. We also very much appfeciate the work of the archaeologists, 
scientists and experts who have devotedly carried out the studies and research 
necessary to ensure) that the project will be executed as effectively as the 
world hopes and expects. 

We sincerely'hope that this. spirit of international co-operation’ will prevail 
after the completion of the project, and that archaeologists will find other 
fields for fruitful research in the Nile Valley. We shall, indeed, be only too 
happy if the Valley of the Nile continues to be the meeting place of 
archaeologists and men of science, just as in the past it was the shrine of a 
great culture whose glorious vestiges are still defying time on these river banks. 

It may be that in a not too distant future, the brotherhood of mankind 
will everywhere become the characteristic of this century, and that a spirit 
of goodness and truth will dominate and lead humanity towards: peace, 
happiness and a conscience at rest. 


Hin 
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The development. 
of information media in Latin, America 





A series of far-reaching suggestions for the development of press, ‘tadio, film 
and television in Latin America were adopted in Santiago, Chile, at the conclu- 
sion of a two-week meeting convened by Unesco in February last, to discuss 
information problems of the area. 

Experts from 22 countries, members of the United Nations’ Economic 
Commission for Latin America and invited by Unesco in an individual capacity, 
together with observers from 20 governments and 11 international organiza- 
tions, attended the meeting which brought together some of the leading’ figures 
in the Latin American information field as well as experts from. France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and ‘the United States of America. 

The Santiago meeting was held within the framework of a survey of informa- 
tion needs conducted by Unesco and aimed at formulating a’ programme of 
technical assistance for the expansion of information media in countries in 
process of economic development. A similar meeting for Asia was held in 
1960, and one for Africa is scheduled at Addis Ababa in 1962. 

The Santiago meeting concentrated on three main aspects of information 
and dealt with them in three working groups: newspapers, periodicals and 
news agencies; radio broadcasting, television and films; and training and 
research in mass communication. 

The role of the media in education is of immense importance to countries 
which are seeking to achieve, in a matter of years, a level of advancement 
which it has taken the developed countries centuries to attain. At the same 
time, the media contribute directly to the enjoyment of a basic human right— 
freedom of information. But without adequate facilities for the transmission 
of information, that right cannot be effectively enjoyed. It was pointed out 
in a recent Unesco survey that 70 per cent of the world’s population lacked 
the barest means of being informed, particularly in the rural areas of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

The imecting theretdde rectiiaiiiiaded a malliber off meduenaés telbiwy ts 
quickly as possible. 
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‘the top’ of the ‘list figure the ‘development of national news agencies where 
hey exist and the setting up of such agencies, preferably on a co-operative 
elsewhere; special assistance in the development of information services 
the rural areas, now badly equipped; the project to establish an Inter- 

ican Telecommunication Network (RIT) which would greatly facilitate 
the flow of news within, to and from Latin America. 

* Common to all mass communication organizations is the need for technical 
and professional staff. Fag entling ze erelled grptog Abert apa 
pectin Mare: Pow ree tages y Yo an 


Working clita 


It was, generally agreed that journalists’ working conditions left much to be 
desired in Latin. America, and the meeting noted a plan presented by the 
Chilean College of ‘Journalists calling for sufficient pay to ensure adequate 
living conditions without the necessity of holding down two or more jobs. 

The. meeting urged. adoption of legislation to guarantee minimum rates and 
called on governments to ensure, together with professional’ associations, that 
these rates are protected against increasing living costs ‘and inflation. It was 
emphasized that a possibility for further advancing international action in this 
field is offered by an International Labour Organisation proposal to hold a 
meeting of experts in»1962 to study working conditions in the mass communica- 
tion professions. 


News agencies 


National and international assistance in the form of: expert missions and long- 
term loans is needed to encourage the: expansion of existing national news 
agencies and to ‘help establish new ones. One-of the first steps should be 
the organization by Unesco of a seminar in the region, for directors of national 
agencies, for) representatives of the local press and of other news agencies. 
In preparation for this, studies should be made of the flow of news in Latin 
America, and-.of the development of mews agencies in other countries, 
particularly those operating on a co-operative basis. (‘National” agencies in 
the context,.of ‘the report’ is used to denote agencies whose collection and 
distribution of news is mainly national, but waich are distinct from government 
information services.) 

The meeting felt that the development of national news agencies might 
eventually lead to the setting up of regional news agencies which would 
facilitate the flow of news between the countries of Latin America and to and 
from the rest of the world. Existing agencies would be invited to co-operate 
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with these agencies and would in turn benefit from the increased, flow of 
news available to them and the consequent expansion of their own market. 


hits Y FUT 


Newspaperg and, periodicals 


The Santiago meeting which highlighted the connexion between economic 
underdevelopment, illiteracy and the paucity of information services, pointed 
out that if the present 200 million population of Latin America reaches the 
estimated 300 million by 1975, this will lead to at least a threefold demand 
for information services and even more if the literacy, campaigns. are speeded 
up. At present, the total circulation of dailies in Latin America is. approximately 
14.7 million, giving an average of 7.4 copies per 100 inhabitants—well below 
the minimum set by Unesco; and even though the area is served by 
1,154 dailies, 1,630 newspapers appearing less than four times weekly, and 
7,860 periodicals, most of these publications are concentrated in the main 
centres of a few countries and 75 per cent of the, total population of Latin 
America is still practically without, news, 

In recommending that urgent, attention be paid to the development, of the 
rural press, the meeting again called for national and international, assistance 
and advocated the organization of, seminars. As a first step in development of 
the rural press, assistance might be given to the, establishment, of school 
newspapers which could be expanded into regular weekly or daily newspapers 
serving their respective communities. Such publications could be a potent means 
of education and information for newly literate persons. 


Newsprint 


Regarding technical facilities, the meeting recommended that a concerted effort 
be made to increase the local and regional production of newsprint and other 
printing paper. 

Countries of the region were urged to adhere to the Unesco Agreement on 
Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials and to consider 
extending its provisions to newsprint, printing machinery and other pratesials 
essential to the press and other media... 


Telecommunications 


As a basis for the development of all mass media, the meeting fully endorsed 
the earliest possible establishment of the Inter-American Telecommunication 
Network (RIT) which the Organisation of American, States, (OAS), and the 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU) are helping to create. The 
meeting called on the RIT commission to ensure facilities to press, radio 
and television at the lowest possible cost. Governments were called on to 
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accord RIT the necessary priority in their plans for economic deyelopment. 

This network will make it possible to transmit live radio programmes 
simultaneously to every country in the continent. It will also mean the speedier 
and more accurate distribution of news dispatches and press photos. 


Training 


The meeting felt that one of the best ways of promoting the development 
of the mass media in Latin America would be to improve facilities for the 
training of all kinds of mass communication personnel, both technical and 
professional. It therefore recommended that CIESPAL—the centre for higher 
studies in journalism set up in Quito with Unesco’s help—be expanded to 
train at least three journalism teachers from each Latin American country 
every year. The Film School at La Plata University, Argentina, would also 
be helped to organize regional seminars on all aspects of the production, 
distribution ‘and exhibition of documentaries and children’s films. The Latin 
American Institute for Educational Films (ILCE), might expand its production. 
Two or more‘centres might be established in Latin America to train television 
programme staff. A Latin American Institute of Printing and Graphic Arts 
could be set up to train senior printing staff. Existing schools of journalism 
should be encotiraged and a regional one set up for Central America. 

Qualified staff are needed for the setting up and running of national news 
agencies, but such staff cannot be trained in the region itself; it was therefore 
recommended that fellowships for foreign study be granted. 


Research 


Participants pointed out that little documentation was available in Spanish 
on mass communication and recommended that CIESPAL be given means to 
assemble and produce specialized material. Similar work might be undertaken 
Ch Siar eeenons, ORs eee Ueels, in the fields of radio, television 
at ies. 

* Lack ‘of documentation has been responsible for impeding mass communica- 
tion research, without which no proper development planning is possible. 
Research is particularly important in adapting recently developed methods 
and devices to Latin American needs. 

Textbooks on specific mass communication questions are urgently needed, 
-and it’ was recommended that funds be allocated for their selection, translation 
and publication in Spanish. An’ editorial board with Latin American participa- 
tion would direct the programme. 
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Films, radio and television 


While stressing the importance of covering the needs of the Portuguese, 
French and English-speaking areas of Latin America, the ‘meeting noted that 
the existence of a common language—Spanish—in the remaining regions 
greatly facilitated arrangements for planning and financing co-production and 
distribution on a multilateral basis. 

A regional production and distribution plan for Latin America along these 
lines was proposed as one of the subjects to be discussed in the course of a 
seminar on educational films. This seminar, recommended by the meeting, 
would also consider setting up a central film library for Latin American 
schools in accordance with Unesco’s major project on the extension and 
improvement of primary education in Latin America. 

In carrying out these plans, due attention should be paid to the increased 
requirements expected as a result of the development of television in Latin 
America. Incentives to improve production could be provided by holding 
special festivals and granting awards. It was also felt advisable to promote 
film clubs and film libraries and to strengthen professional film associa- 
tions. 

Throughout the discussion on these subjects, the experts at Santiago 
emphasized the necessity for close co-ordination between all media, not only 
in the interests of their further development but also with a view to their use 
in educational campaigns. Thus, for instance, in educational programmes for 
rural areas, combined use could be made of live or recorded radio material 
with filmstrips and other visual aids. It was noted that carrying out this type 
of programme implied co-operation on the part of educators and media 
experts. 

The meeting therefore recommended that a seminar of educators, and radio, 
film and television experts be held to draw up a general plan for the use of 
these media for educational purposes in Latin America. It would also study 
the means of setting up audio-visual aid centres and organizing special pilot 
projects to demonstrate the use of these aids. 

The need for bringing existing legislation up to date and adapting it to 
new conditions in broadcasting as well as in other media was also stressed, and 
the meeting suggested that a seminar be held to formulate a comparative study 
of legislation in force. 

Similar efforts were recommended in such fields as unification of technical 
standards, preferably on the basis of ITU regulations, and in exchanges of 
staff, information material and publications. 

Considering the needs of the rural population, the meeting urged the ITU 
to speed up its study on low-cost radio receivers and to start a new one on the 
possibility of manufacturing low-cost portable television receivers for such 
areas. At the same time, it was suggested that the Economic Commission for 
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Latin America (ECLA) be invited to study the feasibility of manufacturing 
such receivers in Latin America. 

,. The report and recommendations of the Santiago meeting should have been 
submitted to the Economic and Social Council at its session held in New York 
in April. 
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News of the Secretariat 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
A brief ceremony, at which H.E. Mr, C. Bonifaz Gijon, Ecuadorian Ambas- 


The Director-General visited the United States of America:from 11 to 
22 February, During his stay in New York, he called on Mr. Dag Hammarsk- 
j6ld, Secretary-General of the United Nations, with whom he discussed various 


Administration, with whom he discussed, in particular, questions relating to 
the implementation of the educational programmes for Africa and to the Inter- 
national Campaign to Save the Monuments of Nubia. The responsible autho- 
rities assured him that they attached the greatest importance ‘tothe’ role of 


The Director-General was received at the Department of State by Mr. Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State. Among those with whom he had talks were Mr. James 
W. Riddleberger, Director of the International Co-operation 
(ICA), Mr. Harry Labouisse, appointed as the latter’s successor, Mr. H. Cleve- 
land, aot Pena ta nictuicehan ab dnancdeetmamneeeeie anata 
Mr. Philippe Coombs, Under-Secretary of State for Education and Cultural 
eich tee atte acaba heey ee of greene 
delegation to the eleventh session of the General Conference, 
Morales Carrion, Under-Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Mr. James K. Penfield, Acting Under-Secretary of State for 

The Director-General was received at the Department of Education, 
and Social Affairs by the Secretary, Mr. Hew Ribicoff; and by high 
of the Department. * 

The Director-General also met Dr. José Mora, Secretary-General of 
Organization of American States, Mr. Herrera, President of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and Mr: William A. B. Iliff, Vice-President of ‘the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


From 13 February to 8 March, Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General, 
acted as Director-General during Mr. Veronese’s absence. 


Hi 


1 : 
Hell 
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During this périod, the Office of the Director-General concentrated mainly 
drawing up the Secretariat’s final detailed work plans for the implementa- 
of the 1961 programme. This work was done at meetings—presided over 

. Maheu—with the competent departments and services, and covered 

only the Organization's regular programme, but also the Special Fund 

Projects for which Unesco is executing agency. 

Many consultations also took place with experts of different countries and 
with the governments directly concerned with the execution of Unesco’s educa- 
tional programme for Africa, and particularly with the preparation of the 
conference to be held at Addis Ababa in May 1961. The Acting Director- 
General received at Unesco House several Ministers of Education, including 
Messrs. Ekwabi (Cameroun), Mackpayen (Central African Republic), Ahmed 
Mangue (Chad), Gandzion (Congo, Brazzaville), Paye (France), Avaro (Gabon), 
Botokeky (Madagascar), Barral (Mali), Gaye Amadou (Mauritania), Diallo 
Abdoulaye (The Niger), oe ge (Togo) and Chartin (The Upper Volta). 

Mr. Mahew discussed with Mr. Leonatd Rist, Director of the Economic 
Department of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the possibilities of active co-operation in the field of education between Unesco 
and the International Development Association. The Bank’s representative 
was given a memorandum on the contribution of education to economic 
development. 

Lastly, on 15 February, Mr. Maheu discussed with Mr. Seynes, Under- 
Secretary of the United Nations for Economic and Social Affairs, who was 
then passing through Paris, certain projects relating to co-operation between 
Uneeco and tho United Nations iar the sit “of! ettoale’ aa ta ther 00 te 
training of staff for public administration. 


Mr. Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General, went on a mission to Asia and 
Oceania from 6 Jantiary to 11 February. He visited in turn Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Pakistan and Lebanon. 

During his mission, he was received by the President of the Lebanese 
ee ees In the 
tries which he visited, he discussed with members of the Governments, as 

as with qualified representatives of the National Commissions, universities 

other appropriate organizations, questions relating to the implementation 

Unesco’s programme for 1961-62. In India and Pakistan, his discussions 

ith the competent authorities bore mainly on a number of projects in the 
of technical education, for the financing of which these States intend to 

MEA caabSAA-eeeT scl sate Yo sree hed] ohne wroM 


Ault 


are 


in Australia, Mr. Adiseshiah gave two addresses, one to the 
‘Pan-Pace and 


Nations Associations, %" Armidale 


From 11 to 27 February, Mr. Roseman was on mission in Washington, where 
he accompanied the Director-General in making contacts with the United 
States authorities. 

He also attended a meeting of the Development Assistance Group (DAG), 
at which an exchange of views took place between the authorities responsible 
for bilateral aid programmes and representatives of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies. 
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This new committee, with extended terms of reference, which replaces the 
International Advisory Committee on Bibliography (IACB) and: the Interna- 
tional Committee for Documentation and Terminology in Pure and Applied 


the Monthly Bulletin on Scientific Documentation and Terminology and Biblio- 

graphical News have been merged to form the new Bulletin on Bibliography, 

Documentation and Terminology, appearing in English; French, Russian and 

os oo etn al eB Sr rT te yee 
bulletin will aim at keeping its readers abreast of international activities 

inthe ls of biography, documentation and terminology. and in disciplines 

related to. 


The Members of the Council of the International Centre for the Study of the 
Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Property 


The first session of the General Assembly of the International Centre for the 
Study of the Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Property, which was 
SOY CN A ar ER RR et opm net 
held in Rome from 14 to 16 December 1! 


previous issue of the Chronicle, the assembly elected five of the nine members 
forming the centre’s council. They are Mr. Frédéric Gysin, President of the 
Advisory Board of the International Council of Museums (ICOM), Ziirich 








Government Curator, Federal Department of Monuments, Vienna, (Austria); 
and Mr. Arthur van Schendel, Director-General of the Rijksmuseum, Amster- 


The best-preserved Roman theatre in the world is 
Syria, according to Professor H. H.;Finsen, a Danish expert i 
tecture and the restoration of monuments, 


! 


were built, and in 106 A.D. the town, renamed Nova Trajana Bostra, was made 
capital of the province of Arabia. 

Busra remained under Roman influence under the fifth century 4.D. and then 
became a bishopric belonging to the Patriarchate of Antioch. However, after 
the Muslim conquest, Busra’s importance declined. Tradition has it that 
Mohammed visited the town in his youth and was there told by a monk of his 
future greatness. Sacked by the Persians, Busra was occuped in 634 by the 
Arabs who made it a stronghold. At the time of the Crusades, the Turks 
partially destroyed the town. 

Today the site is almost deserted, but many remains exist both of the period 
before Roman colonization and of those which succeeded it—churches from 
the early days of the bishopric, Arab monuments of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and vestiges of the Turkish citadel. It is, however, the Roman 
remains which are the chief glory of Busra: surrounding walls, several temples, 
triumphal arches and two theatres. 

One of these, is in an excellent state of conservation. Although it dates from 
Trajan’s time, it is probably better preserved than any other Roman 
and for a very good reason: the Arabs made it into a stronghold and surrounded 
it with a system of fortifications which provided wonderful protection. Inci- 
dentally, the Muslim towers which still stand round the theatre are themselves 
very important remains since they were built with the frustums of columns, 
a remarkably neat job! 

Inside the theatre, a building had been erected which was used as a store or 
living quarters. It was pulled down five years ago so as to clear the centre of 
the original amphitheatre. This is a magnificent hemicycle with 9,000 seats. 

Professor Finsen, who intends to publish a full account of his researches, 
has left in Busra four young Danish architects who are carrying on the work. 
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Publications 


THE INTERACTION OP SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


‘{t is surely obvious that man, though the events in his history are 
and agonizing (even if it is to be hoped that the historian of the future will 
i iter 


certain kind of world unity has already been achieved, not, it is true, i 
economic and political organization or in men’s sympathies but at least in the 
fact that the entire planet can now become aware—thanks to aviation, press 
and radio—of what is going on in its remotest corners. 

‘The dramatic increase in our scientific knowledge since the beginning of 
the second world war is even more impressive and maybe more fraught with 
consequences than are the social developments of the same — 
not generally known that there are in the world today some ten 
research workers than there have ever been in all the rest of human history put 
together: in other words, 90 per cent (in round figures) of all the scientists who 
have ever lived are still alive at this moment—a fact which can scarcely fail to 
revolutionize the fate of mankind. 

‘But this is not all. It is generally admitted, or at any rate it is not disputed, 
that these two driving forces in human evolution are interactive. Sooner or later 
the pace and the nature of scientific discovery, at any time, give rise in ensuing 


1. Annual subscription: $1.75; 9/6; 4.50 NF. Per copy: $0.50; 2/6; 1.25 NF. 
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periéds to: the adoption of new techniques; and eventually, by way of innova- 
tions in agriculture and industry, transport and trade, medicine and education, 
the whole of our everyday, individual, family, professional and political life is 
transformed. Conversely, man’s conception of science and the power of science 
changes with the society in which he lives. The attitude towards scientists, the 
material aid and financial backing given to them and the influence they are 
acknowledged to wield inevitably affect their creativity. There is thus a two- 
way flow between science and society. 

‘This dialectical interchange between science and society does not, however 
always proceed smoothly, for the two systems are profoundly different both in 
Nature and as regards their capacity for rapid change. Serious lagging behind, 
in some cases, or dangerous rushing forward, in others, may throw the whole 
of the machine out of gear, giving rise to all kinds of misgivings, some of them 
perfectly justified, others naively exaggerated. There are plenty of serious- 
minded people who find it regrettable the leaders of nations and societies 
cannot adapt their countries to the acceleration of scientific progress; while 
others sometimes complain that science fails to take account of human nature, 
and is bearing our species to destruction. It must be evident to all that it is 
vitally important to be able to bring science and society into harmony by acting 
on their structures and the course of their development. To find a means of 
doing this is probably one of the major tasks of our time. 


work and ‘their points of impact. There have, it is true, already been a fairly 
large number of books, articles and surveys drawing attention to these ques- 


ated, and with no general plan behind them. What is wanted is a new discipline, 

a branch of scientific study, of course, but distinct both from the traditional 

sciences—mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology and social 

science—and from economic and political practice. A review such as Impact 

gives us a first sketch of such a discipline, destined to play a vital role in the 

Serene oats sarc ok aa cared of ae Gee ee 
iscerned. 

‘A glance at the index of articles published in the past 10 years shows that 
all the main problems which dominate our age and which will have to be solved 
in the fairly near future have already been brought up onits pages. 

‘Hunger in the world, disease, the replacement of physical labour by the use 
of sources of natural energy and of brain work by ‘thinking’ machines, the new 
tasks which will sooner or later take the place of activities for which there will 
be no need in future, and, finally, the general theme of the interaction of science 
and society and the need for bringing the two into harmony—this analysis of 
the present gives us a wide prospect of the future. Here again, it is instructive 
to look at the complete collection of Impact. Cybernetics, automation, electronic 
computers and information-processing machines, machine translation, opera- 
tional research, nuclear energy and radio-isotopes, solar energy, new materials, 
astronautics, reclamation of arid lands, mechanisms of photosynthesis, cultiva- 
tion of the alga Chlorella, soilless cultivation, antibiotics, experimental embryo- 
logy and genetics as a means of transforming the physical and mental capa- 
cities of the man of the future—none of these subjects could conceivably have 
figured in scientific books or periodicals a quarter of a century ago. And how 

we doubt that the progress of science and the achievements of technology 
in the decade to come will be every whit as enthralling? Scientists and thinkers 
of world renown, such as Sir Eric Ashby, Louis Armand, Pierre Auger, Niels 
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. by the q 
the very favourable comments on it contained in the world press, including 
Comercio (Lima), Commerce (Bombay), Discovery (London), Inf 
(Paris), Humanité (Paris), Le Monde (Paris), Nature (London), New York 
Times (United States of America), and Politiken (Copenhagen), not to wegen 
various specialized journals which have reprinted several articles. 

‘National Commissions for Unesco, as well as other organizations—national, 
international, governmental and non-governmental—have likewise shown 4 
keen interest in Impact, and have urged that every possible effort be made to 
increase its circulation.’ 

The list of the articles published in the last three numbers of this periodical 
eo Nr a gh ag tt ett tend negara cen ar a 

it 

The first of these numbers (Vol. X, No. 3) contains an article on the Royal 
Society (on the occasion of the tercentenary of this famous institution), an 


The second number (Vol. X, No. 4) contains four long articles dealing 
en ny ee 

pins et ae pe iy et gates greens and chemical 
means 


t protection. 

The third number (Vol. XI, No. 1) also contains four articles; ‘Recent 
developments in animal breeding in hot climates’; Peer erm a no 
‘Arid zones and social changes’; ‘Management in a modern scientific and 
technological age’. 
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News of the National Commissions — 


Canada, Some two hundred delegates, observers and guests attended the Second 
National Conference of the National Commission, held in Toronto from 22 to 
24 February last. The theme of the conference was ‘New. dimensions in inter- 
national relations’. The subjects discussed included education and economic 
development, educational and cultural exchanges and study abroad, inter- 
national co-operation in adult education, international assistance to the devel- 
oping nations, and international co-o ie ea pas 
pwTkeslinteenl dimblatensaeen Jp ogpae nd under the title of Dialogue 
1960: Asia and the West, the report of regional conference organized, under 
its auspices, at the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, from 31 March 
to 2 April 1960.,The texts contained in this publication include a lecture by 
H.E. Mr..L. N, Palar, Indonesian Ambassador to Canada, on ‘Asian attitudes 
towards the West’, and a statement by Mr. Ross McLean, Research Director, 
Board of Broadcast Governors and former head of the Unesco Film Service, 
on ‘Canada’s role in Unesco’s East-West project’. 
With the assistance of the National Commission, the Canadian Broadcasting 
and the Canadian Adult Educatio Association organized a series 
of broadcasts on the subject of ‘South-East a different culture’. Four 
half-hour programmes were devoted respectively to the differing attitudes of 
Eastern and Western peoples towards family relationships, religious beliefs, 
education, work and leisure. Interviews with people from five Asian countries 
were recorded for these programmes, and the recordings will be used by the 
Canadian Adult Education Association as a basis for discussion at the meetings 
which it organizes regularly in various parts of Canada. 


Czechoslovakia. The National Commission and the Economic Institute of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences organized in Prague, in December 1960, 
a seminar on the ‘International division of labour as a factor in the development 
of exchanges between countries with different economic systems’. Experts from 
18 countries took part in this seminar. 


France. The last number of L’Unesco et ses amis, the information bulletin of 
the Fédération de clubs d’études et de relations internationales et des groupe- 
ments d’amis de I’Unesco in France, contains, in particular, some ‘refleétions 
on the social aspects of the industrialization of countries in process of develop- 
ment’, one of the last articles written by the philosopher, Gaston Berger, who 
was chairman of the French National Commission and who was killed in a 
motor-car accident on the eve of the General Conference of Unesco in 
November 1960. 


Gaston Berger, author of a thesis on Le cogito dans la philosophie de Husserl 
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and a professor at the University of 4 also showed hi 
an excellent administrator in the capacity of -General of 
tion. He died cory afer giving up tis Pos in oder to devotes time 
research, particularly in what he called the field of ‘prospective’, i.e., the 
of the human implications of foreseeable events. This gives an idea of 
importance of the ‘reflections’ published in L’Unesco et ses amis. 


Hungary. The National Commission’s Scientific Sub-Committee and East-We: 
Sub-Committee held a joint meeting on 21 February last in the assembly 
of the Praesidium of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. It was decided to 
up a ‘Committee for Nubia’, consisting of several archaelogists, in order to 
Unesco’s campaign to save the monuments of that region. The members 


these two sub-committees also studied reports concerning the last session of the 
General Conference. 


India. A seminar on Sibesetivashanatiiadstn oremnate condensin wt oder 
cultures’, sponsored by the National,Commission, took place at Udaipur, Rajas- 
than, from 25 to 30 December 1960, This, meeting of educators, which was 
organized in connexion with the East-West major project, also provided the 
eae Pe ane By rene ee! annie Cece eee 
Schools’. 


inclarii.: ane: tats: vai, & einanliian sil 16. osabnion, tanbodinty ebumichen store 
been publishing a bulletin containing reviews of Unesco publications. . ; 


Korea, A seminar orgakoed by the Netlonal Commission lant November sudied 
Korea’s participation in the implementation of the East-West major project. 
Gas hetdineyd una arto poreate attended this seminar, which was presided over 
by Mr. SR ee ee 


Poland. Tiss thes. Biniedaclidhdesuhoevensysad Web edticusion hte dam monaber 
of Polski Merkury, the oldest Polish periodical, was commemorated in Warsaw 
Pals e rete tag bi! Rr ci phoney Mage ag 
the holding of exhibitions illustrating the history of the ba, panth BoA8 NE 
poertea Many meetings. between | journalists) and readers. will also 


«The Insite of Musiology of thUnivescy of Warsaw wil nganize, 
seminar in March 1962 to commemiorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
death of the composer Karol Szymanowski (1882-1937). 


Turkey. Mr. Hasan Ali Yiicel, former Minister of Education and a member 
the National Commission, has just died at the age of 64. len gerne 
London conference which adopted the Constitution. of 

instrument of acceptance on behalf of his country. Mr. yeod ae a member 
of the Turkish delegation to the last session of the General Conference. 


= 
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News of international 
non-governmental organizations 


Unesco to aid the International Astronautical Federation 


On 8 March, Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director-General of Unesco, received 
a visit from Professor Leonid Sedov, a member of the Academy of Science of 
the USSR and President of the International Astronautical Federation. The 
vin sdliner aiiad aaneadine-es Gam? plated’ k Ueeinadian onthe edehect.ot 

render financial assistanice to help a symposium on the subject of 
‘Man in space’ to ‘be held in 1963. Cine Wi, Mai tasht ‘young sclentiets in 
attending the federation’s congress this October in Washington. 

The peaceful aspects of space research were stressed in the meeting between 
Profesor Sedov and Mr. Mabearanid also $88 etelinant’ by Professor Sedov, ia 
which he declared: 

‘Space research up to now has yielded only peaceful results and we would 
like to see this same purpose maintained in the future. It is of great importance 
that Unesco should help scientists to collaborate in all spheres and, particularly, 
in Space research.” 

Then Mr. Sedov added: ‘The International: Astronautical Federation was 
founded as a society of scientists and engineers pursuing peaceful aims. We 
would like to receive help from Unesco in our activities . . . and this first contract 
is certainly a contribution to the further development of our work’. 

The signing of this contract follows the approval by the General Conference 
of Unesco last December of a small-scale programme of aid to two 
international organizations concerned with space research: the Federation and 
Unions Tis programme ao cals for if te federation in prpaing 
Unions. This e also aid to the ration in preparing a 

imdb” (in Rival ussian; English, German, French, Italian and 

Specht OF wee SOU verite wade Wreplan teeserel, 

Support for ICSU’s Committee on Space Research is to take the form of aid 
Sasnlaptand tsnipedinie Ubckodet Uaihe enor hedeosiseckead cnetoran precision 
tracking and ultra-violet astronomical observations which 
cannot be made from the ground; and effects if high temperature and vacuum 
on small biological organisms. 


Establishment of an International Union of Geological Sciences 


An International Union of Geological Sciences, with members from 30 coun- 
tries, was established following a meeting held on 9 and 10 March at Unesco 
House in Paris. 


Geologists from 25 countries met on those two days in a constitutive assembly 
to set up the union on the basis of a proposal adopted by the twenty-first 
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and also elected officers of its executive commie, They inde: Mr. 10M 
Harrison, head of the Geological Survey, Ottawa, resident; > Bay 
vice-presidents—Messrs. I. I. Gorski (USSR), L. favte’ nited 

Teichi Kobayashi idspen), Fag (Brazil), Jean Lombard (France), I 
B. C. Roy (India). Messrs. Theodor Sorgenfrei of Denmark and Johannes Dons 
of Norway were elected secretary and treasurer respectively. 

The Paris meeting also chose several topics of world interest for possible 
consideration by the union in its future programme. They included the origin 
of oil and gas, a world geochronological scale, the origin of hydrothermal 
mineral deposits, and the conditions leading to ore concentrations. A stress 
was placed on problems of economic importance in this choice. 


A world geophysical calendar 


During the International Geophysical Year in 1957-58, organized under the 
auspices of the International Council of Scientific Unions with the assistance 
of Unesco, scientists all over the world collaborated in gathering information 
about the earth, by carrying out experiments and making observations thousands 
of miles apart, the results of which were afterwards compared and evaluated. 
So fruitful has this co-operation proved that an International Geophysical 
Calendar has now been drawn up in which certain days and periods during 
each year are designated for the carrying out of geophysical experiments and 
observations. Three consecutive days in the middle of each month are set aside 
for the study of solar phenomena and meteor showers as well as activities 
related particularly to atmospheric geophysics, including research on aspects of 
cosmic rays, meteorology, airglow, the ionosphere, geomagnetism, etc. In addi- 
tion, 10-day periods known as Regular World Intervals are selected in each 
quarter year at the times of the equinox and solstice, during which data is 
gathered on phenomena such as ionospheric drift and high atmosphere wind 
measurement. A further 10-day in each quarter is devoted to observation 
of meteorological phenomena often occur about a month after the equi- 
noxes and solstices, and also for meteorological rocket experiments and balloon- 
so programmes. 
Two dates of special importance to scientists which figure in the 1961 calen- 
dar are the total solar eclipse on February 15 and the annular solar eclipse on 
August Lt. are dere onis itis teen ee 
phenomena can best be observed to study eclipse effects on the earth’s atmo- 


Obviously only those dates which can be planned long in advance or reliably 

predicted, as in the case of eclipses and meteor showers, are shown in the 
calendar. For shoes Heegectan Seeneenenanennn neni amecinl ead iono- 
spheric disturbance, where world-wide observations are also of great value, 
warnings are given by telegram or radio broadcast from regional warning centres 
in Japan, the USSR, Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, France 
and the United States. Messages are also given out daily by the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization’s telecommunications network. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS FOR 1961 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
by Unesco for 1961, 

2. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been invited 
to send representatives or observers. 

3. Meetings subsidized, though not converied, by Unesco are marked by an asterisk in the 


margin. 
4. Any changes in the time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 


Date Place 
JANUARY 
8-18 International Consultative Committee of Experts attached camo 


to the Government of the United Arab Republic for the 
International Campaign to Save the Monuments of Nubia 


(with the financial help of Unesco). 
12-13 Selection Committee—Study Tours for European Workers. UNESCO 
16-21 Meeting of Experts on Teaching of Elements of the Social HAMBURG 
Sciences at the pre-University Level. 
18* Meeting of Representatives of the International Union of vunesco 


Publishers and of the International Bureau of Mechanical 
Edition, to examine the means of facilitating the circula- 
tion of contemporary music. 

25 Meeting of the Joint Unesco/International' Association of UNESCO 
Universities Steering Committee. 

26-28* Administrative Board of the International Association of UNESCO 
Universities, 

31 Working ..Party of International Non-Governmental uNEsco 
Organizations on “Youth faces the modern world’. 


FEBRUARY 


1-2 Working Party of International _ Non-Governmental UNESCO 
on. ‘Extension of international collabora- 
tion in education, science and culture to the countries of 
Africa’. 
1-6 Italian-Yugoslavy Meeting on the Social Consequences of the NAPLES 
Development of Underdeveloped Regions (convened by 
the Italian National-Commission for Unesco under the 


Participation Programme). 
1-14 3 Meeting of Experts on Development of Information Media SANTIAGO 
. in Latin America. (Chile) 
1-14 Seminar for African Workers. RABAT... 
3 Committee elected by the Seventh Conference of Non- vuNESCO 
Governmental Organizations, 
3 Inter-Agency Meeting for the Préparation of the Inter- unesco 
African Conference on Education. 
10 Consultative Editorial Board of Museum. UNESCO 
20-21* Publications Committee of the International Theatre In- paris 
stitute (with the financial help of Unesco). 
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Date 


27-3 March 


27-28* 


MARCH 
1-2 
3-4* 
6-7 
7-16 
9-10 
13-25 


20-21* 
28-31* 


29* 
30-31* 


Dates 
not fixed 


Dates 
not fixed 


APRIL 


4-6* 
6-12 


78 
10-12 
10-15 


13-15* 
17-19 
tentative 
17-21 


18-20 
18-21 


24-28 


Meeting of Experts on the Prevention of Racial Prejudice 
Project in Parental Education (convened by the Youth 
Institute of Gauting with the financial help of Unesco). 


Bureau of the International Commission for a Scientific and: 


Cultural History of Mankind. 


Drafting Committee of the International Computation 
Centre. it 

Executive Committee of the Council for International 
Organizations of Medical Sciences. 

Headquarters Committee. 

Regional Seminar on Scientific Documentation. 

Meeting for the Creation of the International Union of 

ical Sciences (with the financial help of Unesco). 

FAO/Unesco Working Group on an International Hand- 
book on Irrigation and Drainage in Arid Lands. 

Executive Committee of the International Theatre Institute. 

Executive Committee of the International Association’ of 
Plastic Arts. 

Executive Committee of the International Council for 
Physical Education and Sports. | 

Interim Executive Committee of the International Social 
Sciences Council. 


Training Expedition for the Study of ‘Tropical Vegetation 
Beaks,  Temcttensin! 30 19 loerrnooy 

Preparatory Meeting of Experts on the Latin American 
Project for the Andine Region (convened by the Latin 
America Science Co-operation Office). 


Conference of Internationally-Minded Schools. 

International round-table discussion on the theme ‘Preserva- 
tion of the traditional forms of classical and popular 
music in the countries of East and West’ (convened by the 
Iranian National Committee of the International Music 
Council with the ‘financial help of Unesco). 

Executive Board: Ad hoc Working Party (sub-group I) 

Executive Board: Ad hoc Working Party (sub-group Il). 

Meeting of Consultants on the Preparation of the Interna- 
tional Guide to Education: Documentation (convened by 


the Latin America Science Co-operation Office). 


Meeting of the World Organization for Early Childhood 

Working Group on the effects of Outside Aid given to 
Countries undergoing Rapid Development. 

Meeting of Experts on International Standardization of 
Statistics on Book Production and Periodicals. “i 

Executive Board: Ad hoc Working Party (sub-group IE). 

Working Group on ‘the™International Survey of Social 
Implications of Industrialization. 

International Action Committee’ for the International 
Campaign to Save the Monuments of Nubia. 


Place 


GAUTING 





BUENOS AIRES 


STOCKHOLM’ 
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Date Place 


27-28 Discussion on Documentation in the Natural Sciences. UNESCO 

Dates ee naeertber ie avemere SINGAPORE 

not fixed Asia Science Co-operation Office 

Dates uth aeneyen ie tenes teal LEIDEN 

not fixed ' (Netherlands) 

MAY 

10-18 Working Party of FAO/Unesco Advisory Group on Estab- ROME 
lishment of World Soil Map. 

12-14* Symposium on Social Development convened by the French UNESCO 


National Commission and the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes under the Participation Programme, 
15-19 Meeting of Representatives of Broadcasting Organizations UNESCO 
for selection of the Works to be played at the Interna- 
tional Rostrum of Composers (convened by the Interna- 
tional Music Council with the financial help of Unesco). 


15-25 Inter-African Conference on Education cepneet ey ADDIS ABABA 
by the United Nations Economic Commission for 
and Unesco). 
17-24 Executive Board: Ad hoc Working Party. UNESCO 
19-27 Meeting on Action of Latin American Film Clubs and Film santa 
Libraries for the Development of the Cinema (convened MARGHERITA 
by Columbianum with the financial help of Unesco). (Italy) 
21-25* Round-table of the International Council on Archives.(with WaRsaw 
the financial help of Unesco). 
23-27* Meeting ..of ) Experts on Museums and Architecture TURIN 
(convened by the International Council of Museums, with 
the financial help of Unesco). 
25-31 Executive Board, fifty-ninth session: External Relations UNESCO 
25-31 Executive Board, fifty-ninth session: Administrative UNESCO 
Commission. 
29-3 June Meeting on the Development of Educational Broadcasting DAR-ES-SALAAM 
tentative’ in Africa. ' (Tanganyika) 
May (end) © Italian-Yugoslav Meeting on the Social Consequences of the SKOPLJE 
May* Development of Underdeveloped Regions (convened by (Yugoslavia) 
the Yugoslav National Commission for Unesco under the 
Participation Progtamme). é 
May* Executive Committee of the International’ Music Council. uNESco 
May* Editorial Board of the journal Diogenes (convened by the Not fixed 


May (end) Meeting of Experts on the Establishment of a Latin- MONTEVIDEO 


JUNE 

1-16 Executive Board: fifty-ninth session. UNESCO 

5-11* Ninth Congress of the International Theatre Institute (with VIENNA 
the financial help of Unesco). . 

5-15 Commission of Experts for International Study of Univer- BEIRUT 

tentative sity Admissions. ' 

12-14 Meeting of Experts on the Automatic Processing of. Geo- Paris 
physical Data. 

















Date 


12-17* 


12-24 
19-24 
20-24 


21 


22 
22-28* 


24-15 July 


25-30 


27-28 
tentative 
Dates not 
fixed 
Dates 

not fixed 


1-15 
tentative 


1* 


Place 


Committee elected by the Seventh Conference of Non- unesco 
Governmental 
Fourth International Conference and General Assembly of VIENNA 


the International Society for Music Education (with the 
financial help of U: 
Latin American Seminar on Cosmic Rays Research Mexico city 


Office). 
Seminar on + Research on Citizens’ Participa- BERGEN 
tion in Social and Political Life (convened under the (Norway) 





I garam on ye arg per an KUALA LUMPUR 


(Malaya) 
amici whe PebhenesBiesation for International sTocKHOLM 
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Date 


Dates not 
fixed* 


AUGUST 
2-4 
14-18 


14-19 


14-25 


21-25 


21-26 


21-26* 


27-15 Sept. 
31-9 Sept. 


4-7* 


4-9 


6-11* 


7-12* 


7-15* 
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Cnmeee Serenity of. International Association of Art 
help of Unesco). 


Critics (with 


Executive Committee of the International Brain Research 


Or 


Seminar on Standardization and Intercalibration of Appara- 
tus (convened jointly by the Special Committee on 


the financial 


ganizati , 4 
International Advisory Committee for Humid Tropics 
Research. 


Oceanic Research and Unesco), 


Latin American Meeting on Higher Agricultural Education 
(convened jointly by Unesco/FAO and Inter-American 


Institute of Agricultural Sciences). 


Symposium on Man’s place in the Island Ecosystem 
(convened by the Pacific Science Council, with the 


financial help of Unesco), 


International Round-table Discussion on the theme ‘Origin 
of Man in America’ (convened by the Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Institute of Brazil, with the 


financial help of Unesco). 


International 


Congress of Comparative Literature (convened 
by the International Federation for Modern Languages 
and Literature, under the auspices of the International 
Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, with the 


financial help of Unesco). 


Meeting of Experts on Methods and Techniques of Parallel 


Research. 


Annual Colloquium on International Trade in a Developing 
World (convened by the International Economic Associa- 


tion, with the financial help of Unesco). 


International Round-table Discussion on the theme ‘Hu- 
manism and culture in the world today’ (convened by the 
Polish National Commission, with the financial help of 


Unesco). 


Council of the International Federation of Library Associa- 


tions (with the financial help of Unesco).: 


South Pacific Commission’s Urbanization Advisory Commit- 
tes:(ooutaneds tp-the South Patio Commision, with the 


financial help of Unesco). 


Eighth International Congress of Musicology (under the 
auspices of the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies and the International Music Council, 


with the financial help of Unesco). 


Twentieth International Congress of the History of Art 
(under the auspices of the International Council for 


Philosophy and Humanistic 


Studies). 
Annual ‘Meeting of the International Federation for 
Documentation (with the financial help of Unesco): 





Place 


MUNICH AND 
BERLIN 


HONOLULU 


HONOLULU 


HONOLULU 


SAO PAULO 


BANGKOK 


BRISSAGO 


(Switzerland) 


WARSAW 


' PRAGUE 


HONOLULU 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 

















Date 


8-9 
11* 
12-16* 
13-22 
15-28 
16* 
18* 


19-20* 


21-23 
25-29 
25-30 
25-30 


26-30* 


30 
Dates 
not fixed 


Dates 
not fixed 
Dates 
not fixed 


Dates 
not fixed 
Dates 
not fixed 


Dates 
not fixed 
Dates 
not fixed 
Dates 
not fixed 


Dates 
not fixed 


Place 


International Committee on Laboratory Animals (with the praGcuE 
financial help of Unesco)... 

Executive Committee of the International Social Science unesco 
Council. ; 

Round-table on Social Premises of Economic Development unesco 
and Planning Meeting (convened by the International 

Social Science Council, with the financial help of Unesco). 

Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission. UNESCO 

Regional. Seminar for Asia and Oceania on the International toxyo 
Standardization of Educational Statistics. 

General Assembly of the International Social Science unesco 


Executive Committee of the International Social Science unesco 

Round-table of the International Social Science Council on ungesco 

Institutional Means of Collaboration between the Social 

Sciences on National and Regional Levels. 

Liaison Committee of International Organizations in the ATHENS 

Field of Arts and Letters. — 

International Advisory Committee on Bibliography, uNEsco 

Documentation Terminology. 

Intergovernmental | Committee (convened jointly MADRID 

by the Spanish Government and Unesco). 

Committee of Experts charged with the Formulation of Toxyo 
relating to the Programme of the 

Tokyo Centre + Research on the Civilizations of East 

Asie tril ee help of Unesco). 

Fifth International of Political Science (convened UNESCO 

by the International. Political Science Association), 

Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research. ROME 

Working Party on the Indian Ocean (convened by the Not fixed 

Special Committee on Oceanic Research, with the 

financial help of Unesco). 

Discussion on Documentation in the Natural Sciences. UNESCO 





Round-table on Economic Progress in Africa (convened ADDIS ABABA 
by the International Economic Association and the 

United Nations Economic Commission for Africa, with 

the financial help of Unesco). 

Executive Committee of the International Campaign to UNEsco 
Save the Monuments of Nubia. 

Seminar on Problems of Women’s Education (convened by APIA 

the South Pacific Commission, with the financial help of (Western 
Unesco). Samoa) 
Symposium on Phytochemistry (convened by the Latin soNc kone 
America Science Co-operation Office). 

i San Ge eee ISTANBUL 
East Science Co-operation Office 

wackeies GE LOGU oh Co Grecatiod bikobe: Couitbis ‘Wit WARSAW 
Different Economic and Social Structures in the Sphere 

of Foreign Aid. 

Meeting on African Films and Films on Art and Culture venice 

in Africa (convened by the CINI Foundation, with the 
financial help of Unesco). 
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Date 


1-3* 
2-7 
1-21 


2-9 
2-5 


2-7 
3-8* 
3-31 


4-9* 


8-18 


9-11 
9-18* 


9-25 


10-14 
12-20 


Mid- 
October to 
Mid- 
November 
16-21 


23-27 
(tentative) 
23-15 Nov. 
23-19 Nov. 


Tentative 


- Dates 
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Place 


Committee on Research in the NEW DELHI 
International Committee on Monuments, Artistic and NEW DELHI 


Training Course in Marine Biology (convened by the Latin sania 
Science ion Office). (Brazil) 
Training Course on the Prospection and Evalua- Tunis 


ional PARIS 
Living and Working Conditions (convened by the Conser- (tentative) 


theme CorDovA 
‘Concurrence in one place of great cultures of East and (Spain) 
National Commission, 

with the financial help of Unesco). 


| 
i 








not fixed* 
Dates 

not fixed 

(12 days) 


(3 days) 


8-11 


15-17 


27- 
3 December 


Dates 
not fixed 
(4 weeks) 


not fixed 


Meeting of International Consultative Experts concerning 
the Safeguarding of the Monuments of Nubia (convened 
by the Government of Sudan, with the financial help of 


Unesco). 

Regional Course for the Theoretical and Practical Training 
of Geologists. 

Regional Meeting on Techniques of Evaluation. 


at Oo io ee 

Regional Seminar for South and East Asia on Associated 
Schools Projects in Education for International Under- 
standing (convened by the Japanese National Commission 
under the Participation Programme). 

Working Party on the Catalogue of Colour Reproductions 
of Paintings prior to 1860. 


Regional Seminar on Methods of Training in Journalism in 
South-East Asia. 


; 


Place 
KHARTOUM 





UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC 
(BoyPT) 


RIO DE JANEIRC 


TOKYO 
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Date 


Dates 
not fixed 
Dates 
not fixed 


Dates 
not fixed 
Dates 
not fixed 


Dates 
not fixed 


(end 
November) 


DECEMBER 


4-5 


4-15 


4-16 


6-7 


11-21 


12-13 
tentative 
22-27 Jan. 


28-8 Jan. 


Dates 
not fixed 
(10 days) 
Dates 
not fixed 


Dates 
not fixed 
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Regional Seminar on Oceanographic Studies (convened by 
the Latin America Science Co-operation Office). 

tions between Hindu culture and other cultures’ (convened 
by the Ramakrishna Institute of Culture, with the 
financial help of Unesco). 
Unesco/IBE Joint Committee. 


Regional Training Course on the Prospection and Evalua- 
tion of Underground Water Resources (convened by the 
South Asia Science Co-operation Office). 


Working Party of International Non-Governmental 
Organizations on “Youth faces the modern world’. 
International Seminar on the Role of Audio-visual Aids in 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages in and out of School 
(convened by the National Commission of Senegal, with 
the financial help of Unesco). 
Conference on Education and Economic and Social 
Development .in..Latin America (convened jointly by 
Unesco and. the Economic Commission for Latin 


collaboration in education, science and culture to the 
countries of Africa’. 

Committee. elected by the Seventh Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations. 

Meeting of the High Contracting Parties to the Convention 
for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of 
Armed Conflict. 

Selection Committee—Study Tours for European Workers. 


Regional Seminar on Educational Planning and Administra- 
tion in South and South-East Asia. 

Rasiogel Workshop on Urieaiantion in. Africa (convened 
jointly by the United Nations, Specialized Agencies, the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Africa and 
Unesco). 

Regional Conference on Adult Education in South-East 
Asia (convened by the Government of Viet-Nam, with 
the financial help of Unesco). . 

Meeting on the Establishment of a European 
Institute of Social Sciences (convened by the Interna- 
tional Social Science Council and the Austrian National 
Commission for Unesco under the, Participation Pro- 
gramme). 

Symposium.on Plant Tissue and Organ Culture (convened 
by the South Asia Science Co-operation Office). 





Place 


CONCEPCION 
(Chile) 
CALCUTTA 


PAKISTAN OR 


COLOMBO 


UNESCO 


DAKAR 


SANTIAGO 
(Chile) 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 
NEW DELHI 


ADDIS ABABA 


SAIGON 


VIENNA 


NEW DELHI 





hea na a AAT 6 nn 


ae TRL Lahn BR AL ete ce Pin se 








Ph 


ANA it el 





Date 


not fixed 
not fixed 
Dates 


Dates 
not fixed 





Course in the Production and Use of Low-cost new DELHI 


Training 
Visual Aids (convened by the National Institute of Audio- 
Visual Education, with the financial help of Unesco). 
on the Teaching of Mathematics at the BOGOTA 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


AFGHANISTAN 
Royal Afghan’ Ministry “of” 


KasuL. 


N. Sh. Botimeve Naim Frasheri, 


ARGENTINA ¢ 
Alsina 500, A, 
Buenos Ares. 

AUSTRALIA ¢ 
Melbourne University Press, 
369 Lonsdale Street, 

Mexsourne Ci (Victoria). 


CANADA 
*s Printer, 
Orrawa (Ont.). 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, 


P.O. Box 244, 
100 Parsons Road, 
CoLomsBo 2. 


Editorial Universitaria S.A., 

eraaite B. O’Higgins 1058, 
= 

For ‘The antes : 

Comisién Nacional de la Unesco 

en Chile, 

calle San Antonio, 255, 


7.° piso, 
_. SANTIAGO. 


"The World Book! Co. Li. 
South Road, 


Te, ‘Taiwan (Formosa). 


Carrera 6-A n.° 14-32, 
BocorA. 


' “COSTA RICA 


Imprenta y Libreria 
Trios, B.A. 
San Jost. 
CUBA 


Libreria Econémica, 
Pte. 505-7, 113, 
Zayas apartado 


~~ Munksgaard 
Ltd., 
6 Norregade, 
KopennAvn K. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28, rue du Stade, 
ATHENES. 


GUATEMALA 
Comisién Nacional de la Unesco, 
5* Calle 6-79, 
zona ! (Altos), 

Gu . 


A pmitie ‘A la Caravelle’ 


Ree 
F Port-au-Prince. 


ISRAEL 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Litd., 
35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
Tet Aviv. 


ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria 


Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
casella postale 552, 
FImeENZE. 

JAMAICA 


Sangster’s Book Room, 
91 Harbour Street, 


KINGSTON. - 

_ Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 

JAPAN 


Maruzen Co. Ltd., 
6, Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, 


P.O. Box 605, 
Tokyo Central, 
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for Unesco, Co. 
P.O. Box Central 64, House. 
P.O. Box 374, 
LEBANON Se MRNAS Core, 
Librairie Antoine, 
A. Naufal et Fréres, PANAMA 
B.P. 656, Cultural 
Avenida 7, n.° T1-49, 2018, 
LIBERIA 
J, Momolu Kamara, ae. 
Front Gurley Streets, PARAGUAY 
MONROVIA. Agencia de Librerias 
UXEMBOURG Salvador Nizza, 
ag or a a er 
22, Grand-Rue, 5 
MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) PERU 
& SINGAPORE ‘ESEDAL-Oficina de Servicios’, 
Federal Publications Ltd., Dpto. de Venta de Publicaciones, 
Times House, Jirén Huancavelica (calle Ortiz) 
River Valley Road, 368, 
SINGAPORE. Lima. 
MALTA PHILIPPINES 
: Sapienza’s Library, Education Co. Inc. 
26 Kingsway, Toe Gentine 
] VALLETTA. % 
: P.O. Box 620, 
MAURITIUS 
: Nalanda Co. Ltd., — 


30 Bourbon Street, 





Port-Louts. we Rozpo' 
Wydawnictw Naukowych PAN, 
—_, Palac Kultury i 
Ignacio Mariscal 41, WARSZAWA. 
: Mexico, 1 D. PORTUGAL 
MONACO Dias Ltda., 
British * Livraria Portugal, 
30, boulevard des Moulins, rua do Carmo 70, 
MOROCCO RHODESIA & NYASALAND 
Centre de diffusion (FEDERATION OF) 
documentaire du BEPI, The Book Centre, 
B.P. 211, First Street, 
RABAT. Sauispury (Southern Rhodesia). 
Yi RUMANIA 
: .V. Martinus ; Cartimex 
Lange Voorhout 9, Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
; *s~GRAVENHAGE, P.O. Box 134-135, 
. NETHERLANDS ANTILLES aanaenns 
Gnd AnD perp and Co, 
: (Ned. a Vey 
i WiiemstaD (Curacao, N.A.). ey Cneeee a 
| NEW ZEALA! Cientifica Medinaceli, 
| Unesco Publications Centre, Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
100 Hackthorne Road, Maprip 14, 
For ‘The Courier’: USSR 
NICARAGUA 7 oe Iberoamericanas foe og Kniga, 
Liberia Cultural Nicaragiiense, Pi ate 19 
calle 15 de Septiembre 115, MADR ° 
Seem. % ee Xuan-Thu, 
NIGERIA SWEDEN Librairie-papeterie 
CMS. (Nigeria) Bookshops, Sse Kang. BP 
.O. Box 174, fe age en SAIGON. 
4 I AGOS. 2, 
3 SrockHotm 16. 
NS. Bol Senha, Unescortdet, bh sam 
; Lille Grensen 7, Vasagatan 15-17, Terazije 27, 
| Oso. StockHoim C. BBOGRAD. 
; 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 
Unesco Book Coupons can be used to purchase all books and 


periodicals of an educational, scientific or 
character. For full information please write to: Unesco Coupon Office, place de Fontenoy, 
Paris-7*, France. 
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